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A WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AND SOME OF ITS LESSONS' 



HOWELL CHENEY 
State Board of Education, Connecticut 



Mr. John R. Commons, a member of the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, speaking before the Social Service Institute in Mil- 
waukee on April lo, 1913, on the subject of industrial education, 
concluded with the following words: "It is the business of those 
who do the plarming [referring to industrial education] to know in 
advance what the results will be, otherwise reactions occur and the 
program goes farther back than it was at the beginning. This is 
especially true of such a profound and far-reaching reform as 
industrial education through the continuation school." 

In view of this utterance at the close of an address which 
evidently saw quite clearly some of the unfortunate as well as the 
fortxmate reactions of a great social experiment, it would be as 
unnecessary as it would be valueless to examine the results of Wis- 
consin's experiment in vocational education with a view to point- 
ing out individual cases of failure. The correction of these failures 
as instances of a proper lack of methods must be for that state 
to work out which has assumed the responsibility for them. The 
traditions between our various states differ so greatly as to the 
forms in which legislation shall express itself that mistakes are 
often made in criticisms because they go no deeper than a compari- 
son of the forms and leave the vital principles imaffected. While, 
therefore, the forms which are peculiar to Wisconsin are its own 
responsibility, the vital principles are a matter for every state's 
concern — no less for Coimecticut than for Wisconsin. 

The industrial education problem had, previous to 191 1, been 
largely a work of promoting an idea. Massachusetts had, in a 

' It is to be noted that this article was written in January, 1914, before the receipt 
of the last report of the Wisconsin Commission, which makes mention of some mate- 
rial changes in conditions. 
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limited way, worked for the establishment of all-day trade schools 
under state aid. Connecticut had authorized an experiment in 
trade schools entirely under state control. These were all-day 
schools as well and were realized to be tentative experiments. 
New York had made valuable demonstrations under institutional 
management without state aid. In all of these cases, and in other 
states where similar experiments had been under way, the aim was 
confessedly to attempt to give those who had not yet entered 
industry the elements of a trade training. The report of the 
Massachusetts Commission on Industrial Education had made a 
shibboleth of "the two wasted years," and the evil effects of 
this discovery were rung from one end of the land to the other. 
No very clear ideas had been expressed in the legislation as to 
how to get at the problem, though numerous studies of the 
European and especially German experience had been made and 
able reports had been written which had vitally affected public 
opinion. 

While it was realized that the all-day trade schools could not 
reach a very large number of pupils, the hope was thrown out 
that an adaptation of the German idea of continuation schools 
could reach a far greater number of individuals. Trade schools 
had become either weak imitations of an actual trade training or 
frankly manual-training experiments under the control of school- 
masters who had a vague and hazy notion that by pursuing hand- 
work for a cultural purpose the practice and theory of a trade could 
be taught. 

The able report of the Wisconsin Commission, on which its 
later law was predicated, reflected the above conditions and further 
emphasized the industrial situation which, to a greater extent than 
in our eastern states perhaps, lacked opportunities for skilled train- 
ing. With a large vision, Wisconsin in one law determined to 
write the following principles into her legislation: first, that she 
would assume the responsibihty for some form of an education of 
her children up to the time they were sixteen years of age; second, 
that the trade experience of all children in industry should be 
supplemented by a school training in the years between fourteen 
and sixteen; third, that the state would regulate an apprenticeship 
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system in a way that would guarantee a real training in all of the 
processes of a trade to all workers in the skilled industries until 
they were sixteen years of age. 

A comparison of the ideas governing the control and conduct 
of industrial education and apprenticeship in Wisconsin and Con- 
necticut would show the following : 

Wisconsin meant to create a dual control of her educational 
system and has so widely published it. Statewise, she has not, 
as we understand it in eastern states, much direct supervision of 
her common schools. She has a state superintendent who is 
charged with the general inspirational as well as the statistical 
duty, but in effect he lacks power, except through his general 
influence, to alter or direct the standards of the common schools. 
In creating a new state board Wisconsin legislators made it prac- 
tically an advisory board, but gave the state superintendent, as 
regards industrial education, a considerable degree of supervision 
when money shall have been appropriated to support it. They 
left to him the appointment of all assistants, except that the salary 
of the first assistant must be approved by the board. 

Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New York have state boards 
of education which are administrative and not advisory bodies. 
The secretary of each of these boards is its executive officer, but 
without a vote, and so is in theory a servant of the board. 

Wisconsin has paralleled her theoretical idea of dual control 
statewise as regards the local boards. The local industrial board 
is appointed by the school board, and the superintendent of the 
common school board is ex ofl&cio a member, without a vote, of the 
industrial school board. In practice he has been the expert and 
necessarily the executive officer in the direction of work in which 
the other members of the board were inexperienced. In conse- 
quence he has been given a degree of independence and responsi- 
bility to which he was foreign as superintendent of the common 
schools, and to a greater degree than probably exists in any other 
state system. As regards the state control, it may, therefore, be 
said that as far as it exercises the supervisory power which it has 
in theory, but which it has not been able to exercise for lack of 
funds, such supervision is in the hands of the state superintendent, 
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who looks to his industrial board, if at all, as an advisory board 
and not as an administrative one. 

Connecticut and Massachusetts have clung to the single con- 
trol, both locally and statewise. Their boards are, however, 
administrative bodies, backed by the power of appointment of 
their executive officers and assistants, and backed by the even 
greater power of making many grants conditional upon the com- 
pUance with standards which they enforce, subject of course to 
statute. 

In the control of trade training Connecticut created no dual 
boards. At the start she conceived of her trade training as being 
limited to all-day trade schools, but in its development she has made 
these trade schools centers of influence for the training of teachers 
and for evening schools, continuation schools, and part-time schools. 
To this factor more extended reference will be made later. In this 
connection it is only necessary to point out that, while Connecticut 
has the single control, her efforts have gone toward creating centers 
of trade educational influence; that is, toward creating men who 
had practical experience in the trades to be taught, and providing 
them with the tools necessary to duplicate practical trade condi- 
tions in instruction. It was not an accident that, in seeking to 
avoid the pitfalls caused by intrusting an industrial training to 
school teachers, she retained the form of a single control, but set 
herself sincerely to work to create an experience and spirit, as far as 
her trade education was concerned, of men trained in the industries. 

In the creation of the apprenticeship system Wisconsin may 
have hoped to create, through fiat of law, an effective system of 
trade training under state-controlled indentures. This purpose 
is expressed in many of the writings on the subject. 

It is noticeable that even in Wisconsin's analysis of the elements 
of apprenticeship there is little emphasis laid upon the abihty to 
produce work under commercial conditions, on manual dexterity 
and skill, or on appUed mathematics, physics, and drawing. 

The insertion of this legislation in regard to apprenticeship 
would have indicated that Wisconsin had a serious purpose in 
mind and really meant to depend upon this form of apprentice- 
ship for the actual trade training. It could hardly, however, have 
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been supposed that a system which had aheady vanished would 
have been automatically created by advising employers of their 
abihty to do certain things which they were not already doing if 
they would only undertake greatly increased burdens. It would 
have seemed necessary, if she meant to re-create a system of appren- 
ticeship by the fiat of law, to create some new advantages in it for 
the employer, or to penalize him by some new disadvantages if 
he did not establish such systems of apprenticeship. An incentive 
which would have been in harmony with the rest of the legislation 
might have been the idea that no one could employ any children 
xmder eighteen years of age except in establishments which freely 
offered systems of indenture and apprenticeship under state super- 
vision, but that in such estabhshments the state would provide 
the supervision and reimburse the employer for the $50 bonus. 

In the absence of any reasonable hope for its success, I have 
not considered the system of apprenticeship as a serious part of 
the Wisconsin plan, and have not believed that it was intended 
that it should be. 

The principles involved in the above legislation would seem to 
be the following: 

Wisconsin sought to offer a form of vocational training to all 
pupils between fourteen and sixteen years of age who were engaged 
in industry. She conceived that the fvuiction of such training was 
primarily the teaching of the theoretical, artistic, and scientific 
aspect of a trade — of the cultural side of a trade in its best sense; 
the practice of a trade she left to industry to give. She aimed at 
centering the control of the vocational training in school boards 
separate from those intrusted with the conduct of the common 
schools, to the end that it might be inspired by men who were 
experienced in the trades and industries taught. She made the 
obtaining and the continuance of employment between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen dependent on the attendance upon some 
form of vocational school for a minimum of five hours a week for 
six months in a year. She believed that actual experience and 
skill in employment, whether manual dexterity or knowledge of 
processes, products, and tools, or the ability to co-operate effect- 
ively with fellow-employees, would be developed in industry. 
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She endeavored to enforce the attendance and certificating laws 
through several and distinct legal officers, which excluded the school- 
teacher, in theory, but left it in large part to his discretion, in fact. 

She expressed a purpose to terminate compulsory school attend- 
ance on the basis of a certain standard of mental attainment, but 
of permitting employment practically on the basis of age only. 

Such were the theoretical forces that were to abolish the dead- 
ened employments and the two wasted years. The ultimate exclu- 
sion of children from real industry until they were sixteen was the 
logical aim, and the initial substitutes offered were instruction in 
reading, writing, arithmetic, hygiene, civics, English, citizenship, 
mechanical drawing, and manual training. 

Connecticut's purpose is not so strongly contrasted in aim as 
it was in the principles and methods employed. In developing 
a training applicable to the many, she started on an experimental 
basis with a few, and she devoted herself to teaching the practice 
as well as the theory of a trade. She did not attempt to separate 
the control of the vocational schools from that of the existing com- 
mon schools. Starting with an all-day trade school, she used the 
building, equipment, and teachers for continuation schools, evening 
schools, and part-time schools. The secondary aims have become 
as important and valuable as the original aims. Instead of taking 
cultural-school teachers for trade-school teachers, she made her 
trade schools also training schools for teaching men who had 
had experience. She definitely insisted that mental and physical 
ability to undertake employment were the essential tests above an 
age of fourteen, rather than an increased age. She declared against 
the exclusion of children from real industry until they were sixteen, 
and attempted to supply opportunities for trade training as a sub- 
stitute for necessary restrictions. She attempted to duplicate 
ideal trade conditions as a possible basis for developing a system 
of the state's actually supervising children in industry. She 
enforced her attendance and certification laws through one central 
state authority and took away from the schoolmasters the power 
of passing on their own work. She held the common schools up 
to a definite standard of performance and tried not to create new 
agencies to make good ancient and shirked responsibilities. 
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In brief, Connecticut started to develop her system with a few 
rather than with the many, but for the benefit of all; to create 
vocational teachers rather than separate vocational boards; to 
test pupils both in school and at work by ability rather than by 
age; to hold the common schools up to a definite performance of 
their old ideals, and to put up to the vocational schools the develop- 
ing of a new training for the practice and science of a trade. 

Wisconsin's legislation looked toward the exclusion of chil- 
dren from real industry until they were sixteen; Connecticut's 
looked toward developing the physical and mental ability neces- 
sary to the entering of industry without injury as soon after four- 
teen as was practicable. Wisconsin laid small emphasis on the 
teaching of a trade, more on the teaching about a trade, and 
considerable on making good the deficiencies of the common 
schools. Connecticut tried to hold the common schools respon- 
sible for their failures, and in its vocational schools frankly laid 
the emphasis on the trade training. 

If the above analysis of the purpose for which the two states 
were legislating is true, it has shown that they were both sincerely 
working for a common purpose — the connecting of a child's school 
training with his Hfe training. With this clearly in mind, let us 
examine the reactions from the methods that were employed, 
always remembering that these are not as vital as the common 
principles. The results in Wisconsin have been widely pubUshed 
in both the spoken and the written utterances of the chairman of 
the State Board of Industrial Education, Mr. H. E. Miles. Coming 
from her responsible leaders, it represented the state's attitude 
toward the problems that had arisen under the enforcement of the 
law. Let me enumerate somewhat in detail the claims which the 
most ardent believer in the system, Mr. Miles, has made for it, as 
illustrated in his article in the World's Work of October, 1913. 

Mr. Miles claims: 

1. That it is possible to organize education "so that good 
vocational teaching costs only $10 per year per pupil." 

2. That for the last year 17,000 pupils in the state of Wisconsin 
were given free vocational education for five hours a week; that 
this year 25,000 pupils will be given the same, and next year, 40,000. 
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3. That the "continuation schools have solved, in a simple 
yet highly efficient and practical manner, the biggest educational 
problem confronting the United States." 

4. That the "dual form of control was working out admi- 
rably from an educational point of view," as well as from a social 
side. 

5. That with a continuation school opened in every industrial 
community there will be no idle children learning the vices of the 
street. 

6. That the extent of the failure of the common-school education 
was a surprising revelation. 

7. That in the continuation schools every child was given 
instruction in the theory and practice of the industry in which he 
was engaged. 

8. That it takes "only from four to twelve weeks to start a 
substantially perfect industrial school, which will operate at one- 
half of the cost of the common schools, or, on an average for the 
entire state, of $10 per year per pupil." 

9. That an abundance "of competent, enthusiastic, and up- 
to-date teachers can be found in the shops." 

10. That the Wisconsin schools "aim to give to every person 
of every age in the state the training that he or she needs." 

11. That the Trade School in Milwaukee is only half full and 
costs $300 per year per pupil, as contrasted with $10 per year in 
the continuation schools; that Connecticut is ruiming its trade 
schools for 250 pupils at a cost of $250 per year per pupil. 

12. That "85 per cent of the children have gone into blind- 
alley jobs on leaving school," but that compulsory attendance at 
the continuation school will save the boy or girl from the blind- 
alley job. 

13. Finally, that Wisconsin was trying, through its conception 
of vocational education, "to stop the 50 per cent waste in our present 
educational system" and was trying "to remove from America 
the stigma that there is thirty-eight times as much illiteracy among 
our native white people as in Northern Europe and eleven times 
more among the children of our native whites than among the 
children of our immigrants." 
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On the basis of these and similar statements coming from the 
authoritative head of the Wisconsin Board of Industrial Education, 
an issue has been frankly joined with the eastern states, on the 
following claims : 

1. That a good vocational education could be given to industrial 
workers for $10 a year. 

2. That the content of this training should not be the practice 
but the theory and art of a trade. 

3. That good teachers could be found in abundance, of this 
content, in the shops. 

4. That the leaven of this new education would react upon and 
revolutionize our common-school systems. 

5. That, finally, Wisconsin had a vision which would abohsh 
the bhnd-alley jobs, lead idle children away from the vices of the 
street, remove the sting of illiteracy, and give to every person in 
Wisconsin, from children to gray-haired men and women, "the 
special training that he or she needs." 

Stated as boldly as above, these claims would doubtless now 
seem as exaggerated to their authors as they here appear. That 
of getting a good vocational education for $10 has already been 
retracted by its author. Nevertheless, the gist of these claims has 
been vigorously defended, and because of their source they were 
taken up by practical business men all over the land, as well as by 
progressive school men. The eastern men were pointed to as 
reactionaries who had missed the vision of real education and were 
spending enormously unnecessary amounts for a type of vocational 
education that was as mistaken in purpose as it was unsuccessful 
in reaching working people. 

WISCONSIN CONTINUATION-SCHOOL PUPILS RECEIVED LESS THAN 
FORTY hours' VOCATIONAL TRAINING PER YEAR 

The annual report for the school year 19 12-13 ^^es not show an 
enrolment of 17,000 pupils, as Mr. Miles claims, but 12,219. The 
weekly attendance for the thirty-two weeks the continuation schools 
were in session, and for the twenty-four weeks the evening schools 
were open, was 6,335 pupils. About half of this whole attendance 
was in the evening schools, and of pupils over sixteen years of age. 
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consequently not coming under the study of the conditions govern- 
ing pupils from fourteen to sixteen. In evening schools, further, 
about one-half of the pupils were in classes called vocational, that 
is, in classes which were learning about a trade more accurately 
than practicing it. 

In the continuation schools proper there were in weekly attend- 
ance 192 pupils in the classes for indentured apprentices; 221 in 
those of the temporarily unemployed pupils; and 3,263 of permit 
children, that is, children between fourteen and sixteen years of 
age legally employed, but not indentured. About three-quarters 
of the time, on an average, of the continuation-school pupils was 
spent upon what we would consider non-vocational studies— more 
than that if we except mechanical drawing and typical school 
manual training. The average attendance in hours on the various 
classes has been estimated by the writer. He has assumed that 
every child in weekly attendance averaged 4 hours for thirty-two 
weeks, or 5 hours for twenty-six weeks, which is hardly supposable, 
as it is a practical maximum. In the evening schools the average 
hours of attendance for pupils was 40. In the continuation schools 
the average for permit pupils was 62 hours, and for the very small 
number of apprentices and unemployed pupils, 90 hours and 86 
hours respectively. Figured to a numerical average, the general 
average would have been about 52 hours per year for each pupil 
in average attendance, of which, very roughly, three-eighths, or say 
20 hours per pupil for the year, was given to vocational work. To 
guarantee an overstatement, rather than a possible understatement, 
let us assume that twice this amount, or 40 hours a year per pupil, 
was spent upon work which had some relation to a vocation. On 
this basis the children of Wisconsin received as much vocational 
training, measured in time, in one year, as the pupils in an all-day 
trade school would receive in one week. 

THE COST OF TRAINING IS HIGH 

The cost of the Wisconsin system is shown in the 19 12-13 
report to have been $120,831.73, of which the state contributed 
$49,924.83, or 41-)- per cent. On the basis of an enumeration of 
12,219 pupils the cost per pupil was a few cents under $10 per year, 
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which is the figure taken as the basis for the statement that a good 
vocational education could be given for $10 a year. On the basis 
of weekly attendance, however, it was nearly double this, or $19 . 07 
per year for approximately fifty-two hours of instruction. There 
was an estimated total of approximately 707,072 student hours 
costing $120,831.73, or an average cost per student hour of 17^ 
cents. The cost per student hour net average attendance in our 
common schools is now about 4 cents, and in our high schools from 
6 to 7 cents. In Wisconsin, the cost of what is called vocational 
training is more than four times as great as a similar class of instruc- 
tion in our public schools and 2^ times greater than the cost in our 
trade schools, and nearly three times as great as in our high schools, 
estimated on a unit basis of student hours. The cost in our trade 
schools per pupil in net average attendance for a year of 2,450 hours 
would be $171.50. The cost in Wisconsin, to duplicate an equal 
amount of student hours, would be $322.65. The cost, even for 
the full number of hours which the Wisconsin law prescribed (130), 
would be $23.15, but slightly less presumably than it costs Wis- 
consin to maintain her common schools for a year of over six times 
as many hours. 

MAKING GOOD THE FAULTS OF THE COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Much that has been written on the Wisconsin situation has 
emphasized the imperative necessity which the continuation schools 
found themselves confronted with — of first making good the defi- 
ciencies of the common-school system. It was further found that 
they devoted from five-eighths to three-quarters of their time to 
purely common-school subjects. Assuming, however, that it is 
only one-half of the time, was it good economy or good educational 
efficiency to create an entirely new system of schools in order to get 
twenty-five hours of instruction in common-school subjects at 
four times the cost of providing for these same subjects in her 
existing system, and then to hand these schools over to the authors 
of her previous failures ? Further, how much has she permanently 
weakened her common schools by accepting a condition of failure 
as necessary, and without making a determined effort to bring them 
up to a higher level of accomphshment ? 
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It has not been my thought to imply that the East has not the 
same problem of school efhciency to contend with, or has had a 
better common-school system, because I have not sufficient basis 
of comparison upon which to express an opinion; but when Con- 
necticut awoke to a realizing sense of the possibilities of failure in 
her common schools and was faced with the same problem, instead 
of accepting failure she said to her schools, her parents, and her 
employers that thereafter no child should leave school to go into 
employment unless he had a grasp of the three R's as expressed by 
an ability to read intelligently, write legibly, and to perform the 
simple operations in numbers, including decimal fractions. This 
law has had a stimulating effect upon the worst conditions and has 
aroused many parents to seek for the causes of failure which 
prevented their children from becoming wage-earners at fourteen. 
The further causes will be found in the quality of the teaching itself. 
During the last year, however, it is more than significant that 
nearly 12,000 children passed this test without the imposition of a 
new school burden on this commonwealth, while Wisconsin spent 
$120,000, of which somewhere near $75,000 went toward trying 
to overcome the failures of the older and existing system. 

INVESTIGATIONS AGREE 

Three expert examinations have been made of the Wisconsin 
system and seem to be in agreement on the following points : 

1. That the day continuation schools of Wisconsin are doing 
a fine work, which vitally needs to be done, in trying to make good 
some of the deficiencies of the common-school system. They 
question only the success of the methods chosen to attack this 
purpose. 

2. That the character of the instruction is mainly along tradi- 
tional and cultural-school lines and is not vocational in the sense 
of specialized training for useful occupations, but is to a limited 
extent manual training. 

3. That, notwithstanding the dual form of control, the continua- 
tion and evening schools are generally organized, directed, and 
supervised by school superintendents who have been given more 
responsibihty and freedom in their direction than they have ever 
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had in the supervision of the common schools. In other words, 
dual control exists more in theory than in practice. 

4. That the system of indentured apprentices, which had 192 
pupils in weekly attendance for the whole state, has been ineffective, 
as was expected, in offering a real vocational training on any con- 
siderable scale, and no new all-day trade schools have started since 
the enactment of the law. Wisconsin has practically made little 
new progress in training boys or girls in the practice of a trade 
since the law went into effect, and is apparently not now interested 
in that phase of the problem. There are exceptions to this state- 
ment in Racine and Milwaukee. 

5. Little attempt has been made even to group children accord- 
ing to the occupations they were engaged in. They are usually 
classified according to the grade from which they left school, and 
the instruction is similar for children working at radically different 
employments. 

6. Wisconsin has failed, as has every other state, in providing 
a valuable course of training for children over fourteen who were 
temporarily out of employment. No system on a large scale has 
yet been perfected for really helping the drifting children. 

7. Most of the teachers are not quahfied for vocational or trade 
work. The teaching problem is just as difficult a one in Wisconsin 
as elsewhere. 

Can we now point to any conclusions from the experience we 
have been studying ? Has any light been thrown upon the vexed 
problems of pubhc education, from either these laws or their reac- 
tions, which can be stated in terms of general principles ? 

There has in recent years grown up in the minds of many earnest 
and sincere people what has amounted almost to a hysteria in 
regard to child labor. In the face of a very real evil, existing under 
certain conditions, a campaign has been conducted for the enforce- 
ment of the universal principle of the exclusion of all children from 
all gainful employments practically until they are sixteen years of 
age, and this exclusion is to be based on the age hmit alone. With 
the enforcement of an age Hmit of fourteen years, the writer is 
heartily in accord. The sixteen-year age limit has .already been 
enforced in whole or in part in Illinois, Ohio, Wisconsin, New York, 
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and possibly in other states, and is being vigorously pushed in all 
of the northern states. The success of this movement can be 
attributed to three forces: the real humanitarian consideration 
for the protection of children; the earnest desire of labor to exclude 
competition from immature workers; and the evident desire of 
traditional educators for the state to assume the entire responsibihty 
for the child's development until he is sixteen years of age. 

This whole question of our attitude toward child labor has such 
an important bearing upon the subject that it is not possible to 
avoid its consideration. As regards age, we all recognize that it 
is a relative matter; that maturity of mind and body — the factors 
necessary to protect the child in industry — are positive standards. 
It has been insisted that age, largely because of tradition and 
existing records, was the only possible basis of enforcement; the 
only factor that could be readily known; the measure most easily 
applied. The evils of this attitude pushed beyond the fourteen- 
year age limit have been threefold. It has put up neither to the 
schools nor to the state the necessity of furnishing the really valu- 
able factors of mental and physical maturity as possible measures 
of restriction. The increasing age hmit has thrown back upon the 
schools the product they had already failed with, while it brought 
no practical compulsion upon the schools to do more effective work 
with the oncoming generations and ever more heterogeneous races, 
creeds, traditions, and conditions. With an almost bhnd and 
sentimental confidence in the efficacy of age, it did not point the 
way to building up where it had torn down nor acknowledge the 
responsibility for the substituting of opportimity for restriction. 

The foregoing evils cannot always be clearly recognized or 
kept separate in their effects. The result we see most often is 
that restriction has condemned a class of pupils to a school which 
has nothing to feed them with. A concrete example, which 
approached to the tragic, was the driving of the pupils out of the 
excellent Cincinnati continuation schools by the enforcement of 
the more drastic Ohio age law. The medicine has always been 
more school — ever more school of the same kind — and failure has 
fed upon failure with small attempt at fixing responsibihty or insist- 
ing upon achievement. The wail of the two wasted years ending 
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in blind alleys was laid at the doors of industry entirely, perhaps 
properly so, and a school blind alley or idleness was substituted 
in its place. The opportunity to do the thing the boy or girl might 
do, and through the doing of which only can he realize the incen- 
tives of achievement and re.ward, is being shut out. The defense 
has been that when the problem was put up to the school it would 
find a solution. The raw material of the product was put up to 
the school in abundance, but not the means for handling it. On 
the other hand, an accumulating number of failures in the school, 
for which the school has been held to no definite responsibility and 
from which it saw no relief except in the passing of them on for 
others to struggle with, has been the result. 

The first lesson of the experiments we have been witnessing is 
that society should not exercise a restrictive or prohibitive power 
alone. It should not forbid an exercise which is not necessarily 
wrong for great numbers of individuals without offering some 
substitute in its place which will reach an equally great number. 
The second lesson is that the place to stop failure is at its source. 
If a school is allowed to cover up its failures by passing them on to 
someone else to bury, it will surely do it. On the other hand, if 
you hold the school up to an accounting to parents for a definite 
achievement, it will set its strength to meet the bill. The way 
to improve your common schools, to speak in plain language, is 
not to create more schools of the same kind to do their work over; 
it is to begin in the old schools and insist that every department 
shall do its task and not hand it on to other schools as a legacy 
of failure.' Not until our common schools have been held to a more 
definite performance can we lay the foundation of a good vocational 
education. There Wisconsin was correct in her conception, but 
from that point she went on to lay a faulty superstructure. Her 
vision has been in part blinded by the age-restriction idea. In 
part she lost her clearness of vision in her anxiety to create practical 
boards of control rather than practical teachers. Finally, she has 
lost her bearings in the fog of pedagogy which she tried to escape. 
In the end practical boards may find practical teachers. For the 
time being, one of the greatest problems confronting the providing 
of a real vocational education is the providing of practical men and 
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women experienced in the trades and industries taught, who 
have the ability to teach, and this is true of every state in the 
Union. They cannot be found among the ranks of the school 
teachers because these are too old to be trained in the practice 
of industry. They will be found slowly in the shops, as Wis- 
consin believes, but Connecticut was right in making her trade 
schools centers for the training of teachers for the creating of trade 
ideals of instruction as well as centers for the trade training of its 
pupils. 

Next, can we seriously question that it is better to work out 
social experiments on a small scale before attempting them as of 
universal application ? The reply that you never will prove a 
principle which is meant for all until it is applied to all has a basis 
in theory, but you never can produce a product for all until you 
have created the tools to work with. There must come a time in 
the near future for Connecticut to face the test of applying to all 
what she has done for a few, and that test will be watched with 
great anxiety. It will succeed in proportion as her working draw- 
ings are correct, her tools are available, and her men are capable of 
applying both. 

The question as to whether our solution shall lie in continua- 
tion schools, part-time schools, or trade schools, neither Wisconsin's 
nor Connecticut's experience can answer conclusively. It is more 
likely to be a combination of them all. A continuation school for 
general improvement in culture can do certain definite things for 
adult workers who have begun to find theihselves. Its real province 
is of much the same character for pupils between fourteen and 
sixteen that evening schools are for more adult workers. To be 
effective it must exercise upon pupils who have become conscious 
of a lack in themselves and can appreciate the application of theory 
to the practice of the occupation they are following. To those who 
are already in line for promotion it can be a direct inspiration and 
help to self-betterment. We shall look to it in vain, however, if 
we expect it to raise boys and girls out of blind alleys and idleness, 
because, in the first instance, such boys and girls cannot get their 
feet on the ladder unless they can learn some of the things the trade 
demands of them. Hygiene, citizenship, trade ethics, and political 
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economy will be all the more robust if they have bread to feed upon. 
You cannot secure bread without performing some service that 
society needs. You cannot be valuable to society without learning 
some trade or profession that is essential to its support. We can- 
not all follow the professions. We can all come into a realizing 
sense of some of our needs for the application of the principles of 
science and art through learning to do first one or more useful 
things. Can we ever learn to do that useful thing effectively except 
under conditions similar to those we find confronting us when we 
are thrown upon society's tender mercies? When we have felt 
her spurs we may then appreciate both the technical theories 
related to our work and the broader and more general culture to be 
found correlated with work as well as with study. 

It is coming, therefore, to be realized that that vocational 
education can most probably raise a boy out of a blind-alley employ- 
ment, i.e., imskilled occupations offering no road to promotion, 
which first provides its pupils with some skill. A general improve- 
ment continuation school alone cannot do this, and general courses 
in hygiene, civics, manual training, physics, drawing, mathematics, 
etc., "are usually ineffective and uneconomical in contributing 
to trade efficiency." Anything is unproductive of any real train- 
ing which is Hmited to fifty hours spread over a year. Trade con- 
tinuation courses of five hours a week, twelve months in the year, 
will be effective in developing trade ability in those starting at 
industry, if they offer practical trade processes and methods under 
as nearly commercial conditions as is possible. General continua- 
tion schools will be valuable, particularly in the machine trades, 
in showing the application of mathematics, physics, and the allied 
sciences to actual products to those who have a start and have had 
some little experience in a trade. Evening continuation schools 
will be valuable both as trade continuation courses and as general 
improvement courses. They will be most valuable in making good 
known deficiencies through short-unit courses. To the man who 
has the ability to make good at the next stage of promotion they 
are invaluable. But when all of the above has been said and 
done, there remains much to be accomplished in all-day trade 
schools in adapting children to living and working conditions. 
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Many of the mistakes which have followed attempts to initiate 
vocational education have come from losing sight of the fact that 
the purpose of vocational education is to prepare children to enter 
useful occupations and vocations at as high a stage of development 
as their abilities will allow them and with the least waste of time 
to themselves. Its intent should be clearly differentiated from 
that of cultural education, in that while one prepares the child in a 
general way for his future and the happy maintenance of his posi- 
tion in society,, the service of the other is the much more definite 
one to make it possible for a child to enter that place in the indus- 
trial organization to which he is best adapted through a specific 
trade or occupation. 

It is true that the whole content of neither the cultural nor the 
vocational education is exclusive one of the other. The intent, 
however, of both should be Hmited to their peculiar fields as clearly 
as possible, to the end that each should be kept to a distinct purpose 
and performance, and that particularly vocational education should 
be saved from that vague and shadowy realm of theory and fads 
and indefinite performance which is the worst enemy today to 
our cultural educational system. 

There is great danger of grants for vocational education being 
used for common schools without commensurate benefits if the two 
systems are not sharply differentiated. We certainly do not want 
more of the same kind of public education as at present. We 
must insist upon a distinctly higher quality of performance on the 
part of the present establishment, and in addition to that we must 
create a definite, distinct training for useful occupations. 

I do not doubt that we shall come to enforce vocational train- 
ing by compulsion, as Wisconsin has attempted, with as little opposi- 
tion finally as now follows compulsory attendance at grammar 
school. Every child has as inherent a right to be taught the ele- 
ments of a useful occupation or vocation as he has to be taught 
the elements of reading, writing, and arithmetic. The method 
and degree of compulsion to be exercised is a matter for every state 
to determine for itself, but compulsion without enforcement is 
infinitely worse than a voluntary system, because it endangers all 
of the laborious advantages gained in the enforcement of our com- 
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pulsory attendance and child-labor laws. It weakens respect for 
all laws, though it may be partially successful. Also, compulsion 
without the material and financial support which offers a reasonable 
prospect of meeting the demands is a confusing rather than a 
clarifying method. It is of course as ridiculous to delay compulsion 
until every contingency is covered as it is to force it without the 
knowledge, experience, support, and equipment or facilities to 
meet it. State compulsion must be a progressive and intelligent 
development enforced just as fast as it can be practically achieved. 
Finally, whether vocational education shall be conducted in 
continuation schools, part-time schools, trade schools, apprentice- 
ship schools, or evening schools, singly or together, is not yet a 
question to be decided as a matter of principle so much as a matter 
of wise adaptation to the particular occupations to be taught and 
the working conditions of the pupils to be provided for. That 
system is best which will give the pupils the best training prima- 
rily, and secondarily, which causes the least disturbance to their 
employment, with the least duplication of facilities and the least 
expense to the public. 



